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By  Ernest  S.  Clements 

Director 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 

It  is  rare  indeed  that  one  man  is  privileged  to  serve  three  different  times 
in  a  capacity  dear  to  his  heart,  during  three  separate  administrations  of  the 
same  man  as  governor,  but  such  is  my  case  in  connection  with  our  state's 
wildlife  and  fisheries.  I  came  in  as  commissioner  of  the  conservation  de- 
partment in  1939  when  Earl  Long  became  governor  upon  the  resignation  of 
Richard  Leche.  In  1948  I  again  became  commissioner  of  the  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  department  when  Earl  K.  Long  became  governor,  and  now  with 
Earl  Long  once  more  governor  of  Louisiana,  I  am  proud  to  be  chosen  by 
him  and  his  new  Wildlife  commission,  to  once  again  administer  our  wildlife 
resources. 

And  my  first  promise  to  the  people  of  Louisiana  will  be  to  put  an  end  to 
the  terrific  waste  of  money,  equipment,  services  and  natural  resources  of 
this  state  that  has  been  permitted  during  the  last  three  years.  I  will  do  my 
best  to  establish  an  economical  administration  and  put  an  end  to  all  waste 
and  useless  expenditures,  as  well  as  end  the  needless  purchase  of  boats, 
automobiles  and  other  equipment.  I  do  not  intend  to  endanger  the  future  of 
Louisiana's  fish  and  game  resources,  nor  do  I  intend  to  discard  any  worth- 
while program  that  has  been  started,  but  the  strictest  economy  is  to  be  the 
watchword  henceforth. 

The  Louisiana  sportsmen  who  know  me,  know  that  I  stand  four-square 
for  law  enforcement,  and  that  I  will  not  equivocate  when  violators  are 
brought  to  book,  but  there  are  times  when  the  sound  judgment  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  should  be  displayed,  especially  if  there  are  mitigating 
circumstances  in  favor  of  the  fisherman  or  hunter.  I  certainly  do  not  ap- 
prove of  branding  every  man  or  woman  found  in  violation  of  some  minor 
law,  as  a  criminal  and  treated  as  such,  and  I  am  definitely  not  in  favor  of 
arresting  women,  confiscating  their  rods  and  reels,  and  hailing  them  into 
court  to  be  fined,  for  not  having  a  fishing  license,  and  their  names  pub- 
lished throughout  the  state  as  if  they  were  hardened  criminals.  The  legis- 
lature has  already  acted  favorably  on  a  bill  to  exempt  all  women  from  buy- 
ing fishing  licenses  in  Louisiana.  That  will  put  an  end  to  having  our  wives, 
daughters  and  mothers  hauled  into  court  and  humiliated  because  they  for- 
got or  neglected  to  get  a  fishing  license  for  perhaps  the  only  time  in  the 
year  they  had  gone  fishing. 

When  I  was  named  director  of  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  commission  I 
said  that  I  intended  to  start  a  restocking  program  for  quail,  deer,  fish  or 
any  other  species  that  needed  replenishing.  Everything  possible  will  be 
done  to  further  this  program. 

There  will  be  no  more  so-called  controlled  hunting  on  our  game  refuges, 
most  of  which  were  established  by  me  as  sanctuaries  for  the  propagation  of 
our  furred  and  feathered  game.  The  original  plan  was  to  allow  the  game 
to  migrate  into  areas  surrounding  the  game  refuges,  when  the  preserve 
population  had  reached  its  maximum  carrying  capacity.  That  would  have 
provided  hunting  in  areas  surrounding  the  game  preserves  without  cutting 
into  the  refuge  stock. 

"Eager-beaver"  hunters,  however,  prevailed  upon  the  administrators  to 
the  extent  that  these  game  preserves  were  opened  at  various  times  for  the 
hunting  of  deer,  squirrels  and  wild  turkeys.  I  am  definitely  in  sympathy 
with  our  sportsmen,  our  fishermen  and  our  hunters,  and  will  always  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  provide  the  fine  fishing  and  hunting  they  deserve 
as  Louisianians,  so  long  as  it  does  not  endanger  the  future  of  our  natural 
wildlife  resources.  In  order  to  make  all  this  possible  I  earnestly  seek  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  sportsmen  of  Louisiana,  because  without  their  help 
and  approval  no  real  good  can  come  to  preserve  our  wildlife  wealth. 


CLEMENTS  HEADS  COMMISSION  FOR  THIRD  TIME 


By  Mel  Washburn 


Photo  hy  a.  Bennette  Moore 

DIRECTOR  CLEMENTS 

On  May  31,  Ernest  S.  Clements,  former  state  sen- 
ator, widely  known  sportsman,  and  one  of  the  south's 
leading  conservationists,  became  administrative  head 
of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  commission 
for  the  third  time.  And,  according  to  Mr.  Clements, 
each  time  he  has  been  given  the  I'eins  as  head  of  the 
state's  wildlife  and  fisheries  agency,  there  has  been 
critical  need  for  an  experienced  hand  at  the  wheel. 

In  1939  when  Earl  Long  became  governor  upon  the 
resignation  of  Richard  Leche,  he  named  Ernest  S. 
Clements  commissioner  of  the  then  Department  of 
Conservation.  Most  people  remember  that  those 
were  indeed  hectic  times,  and  it  evolved  on  Mr. 
Clements  to  get  the  Department  of  Conservation 
out  of  the  chaos  that  existed  at  that  time. 

In  May,  1948  when  Earl  Long  became  governor 
for  he  second  time,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  again 
appoint  Ernest  S.  Clements  commissioner  of  the 
Department  of  Wild  life  and  Fisheries,  and  again 
Mr.  Clements  found  a  major  job  of  house  cleaning, 
repairing  and  renovating  was  in  dire  need.  By  the 
time  his  tenure  in  office  the  second  time  had  ended 
in  December,  1952,  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  was  once  again  a  smooth  running,  efficient 
and  profitable  state  agency. 

In  December  1952,  however,  another  experiment 
in  wildlife  and  fisheries  management  had  been  ap- 


proved and  was  begun,  following  Mr.  Clements'  of- 
ficial term  in  office,  when  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  commission  came  into  being  with  a 
7-man  board  of  commissioners  as  head  of  this  state 
agency,  and  a  director,  named  by  the  board,  as  ad- 
ministrator. 

This  form  of  administration  of  Louisiana's  natural 
wildlife  resources  was  in  vogue  from  December  11, 
1956,  until  after  Earl  Long  became  governor  of 
Louisiana  for  the  third  time  on  May  15,  1956.  His 
inauguration  on  that  date  marked  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  Louisiana  that  one  man  has  been  gov- 
ernor of  this  state  three  times,  and  again  one  of  his 
first  official  acts  was  to  name  Ernest  S.  Clements  to 
again  head  Louisiana's  wildlife  and  fisheries.  To 
make  this  possible,  however,  it  was  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  7-man  board  that  had  been  appointed 
by  former  Governor  Robert  F.  Kennon,  and  this  was 
done  by  legislative  action.  A  new  board  was  named 
by  Governor  Long  and  its  first  act  was  to  appoint 
Mr.  Clements  executive  director,  so  that  he  too  estab- 
lishes a  record  in  Louisiana  history  as  the  only  man 
to  have  headed  this  state  agency  three  separate 
times. 

Although,  thus  far,  only  four  men  have  been 
named  to  the  new  board  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
commissioners,  they,  comprising  a  quorum,  met  to 
organize  and  select  a  director.  E.  R.  McDonald,  Sr., 
of  Newellton,  Louisiana,  was  made  chairman  and 
George  A.  Foster  of  Pollock,  Louisiana  was  named 
vice-chairman.  The  other  two  members  of  the  board 
are  John  Cutrone  of  Morgan  City  and  Ray  Allen 
Whatley  of  Alexandria.  Mr.  Foster,  the  vice-chair- 
man, was  renamed  to  the  board  after  having  served 
as  a  member  of  the  original  board. 

During  his  administration  from  1948-1952,  Direc- 
tor Clements  had  completed  a  program  of  fish  and 
game  restocking  that  was  state-wide  in  scope  and 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  public  in  general,  espe- 
cially the  fishermen  and  hunters.  By  the  time  he  left 
office  in  1952  he  had  established  16  game  preserves, 
or  game  management  areas,  in  various  sections  of 
the  state,  and  in  all  of  them  there  had  been  stocked 
a  new  population  of  deer,  squirrels,  in  some  instances 
wild  turkeys,  and  quail.  This  plan  was  a  program 
that  depended  largely  on  the  future  for  its  success. 
It  was  hoped  that  eventually  game  population  in 
these  refuge  areas  would  reach  a  maximum  and  then 
migrate  into  areas  surrounding  these  preserves 
where  they  would  provide  a  harvestable  amount  of 
game  for  Louisiana's  hunters.  Unfortunately  Mr. 
Clements  was  not  in  authority  to  continue  this  pro- 
gram as  he  had  planned  and  some  radical  changes 
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ASSISTANT  ENFORCEMENT  CHIEF 


Julius  L.  Book,  acting  assistant  chief  of  enforcement  for  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  appointees  of  Ernest  S.  Clements,  when  he  became  the 
new    director    of   the   commission.     Mr.    Book,   who    has    had   27 


years  of  service  as  a  state  employee,  \ 
when  the  former  regime  took   office. 


as  one  of  those  separated 


were  made  that  have  caused  considerable  comment 
among  the  sportsmen  in  the  areas  where  these  pre- 
serves are  located. 

One  of  the  first  things  Mr.  Clements  did,  when  he 
took  office  for  the  third  time,  was  to  promise  sports- 
men in  Louisiana  that  he  would  do  everything  within 
his  power  to  provide  as  much  hunting  and  fishing  as 
modern  conditions  will  permit.  This,  of  course,  will 
necessitate  additional  restocking  in  the  game  areas 
and  considerable  fish  rescue  work  and  restocking  of 
Louisiana's  lakes  and  streams  as  well  as  the  many 
private  ponds  that  have  been  built  during  recent 
years. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  little  or  no  fish 
rescue  work  since  the  fall  of  1952,  Louisiana's  fish 
hatcheries  do  not  have  the  abundant  supply  of  game 
fish  that  will  be  needed  for  restocking,  but  restora- 
tion of  fish  rescue  crews  may  soon  take  up  the  slack 
in  this  connection.  The  quail  hatcheries  at  Lacombe 
and  L.  S.  U.  have  been  abandoned  and  the  equipment 
disposed  of,  so  it  might  be  necessary  to  replace  these 
essentials,  if  more  quail  restocking  is  to  be  at- 
tempted. There  are  areas  in  Louisiana  where  the 
deer  population  has  reached  the  saturation  point  and 
it  is  planned  to  live  trap  many  of  these  animals,  and 
move  them  to  areas  that  now  have  no  deer  at  all.  A 
program  such  as  this  will  requii-e  time  and  effort  to 


become  established.  Mr.  Clements  expects  to  devote 
a  major  part  of  the  Commission's  efforts  in  that 
direction. 

He  has  been  quick  to  note  that  there  are  some 
worthwhile  plans  underway  that  have  been  estab- 
lished during  the  last  three  years,  and  he  intends  to 
do  nothing  to  hinder  or  delay  any  of  these  projects. 
He  is,  however,  determined  that  the  strictest  econ- 
omy is  to  be  observed  henceforth,  and  there  shall  be 
no  wasted  effort  in  either  personnel  or  equipment. 
A  hurried  inventory  has  convinced  him  that  there  is 
a  great  amount  of  equipment  that  has  been  bought 
during  the  last  three  years  that  is  not  needed,  and 
by  the  same  token,  there  is  some  personnel  that 
should  be  disposed  of  as  an  economy  movement.  His 
first  job,  however,  he  contends,  will  be  to  once  estab- 
lish harmony  and  ambition  throughout  the  entire 
commission,  and  he  feels  sure,  he  says,  that  when 
this  is  done,  there  will  be  harmony  as  well  as  co- 
operation between  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  and  all  the  people  of  Louisiana, 
particularly  the  state's  hunters  and  fishermen.  Di- 
rector Clements  is  no  stranger  to  this  state's  con- 
servationists, sportsmen,  wildlife  clubs,  and  kindred 
organizations,  and  he  has  high  hopes  that  with  the 
cooperation  and  approval  of  these  groups  and  in- 
dividuals, there  will  be  fishing  and  hunting  in  Louisi- 
ana for  a  long  time  to  come. 

ENFORCEMENT  INVESTIGATOR 


Frank  Trocchiano  has  been  named  to  the  post  of  investigator  in 
the  enforcement  division  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries commission  by  Ernest  S.  Clements,  director.  Prior  to  the 
time  he  was  dismissed  in  1953  by  the  Kennon  administration, 
Mr.  Trocchiano  had  been  with  the  law  enforcement  division  of 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  department  for  more 
than  18  years. 
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Fifteen  sails  were  boated  aboard  the  ■Jennifer  Ann  ".  shown 
above,  at  Grand  Isle  last  year.  Many  old  timers  say  this  is  a 
new  record  for  this  type   of  sport  fishing    in    Louisiana  waters. 


^oiicn     of-     the     uOauou 

So  quietly  the  turbid  stream, 
Lays  'neath  mossy  boughs; 
Whisps  of  tender  silver  gray 
Veil  weeping  willow  trees. 

So   silently  another  spring, 
Comes  the  wake  imprisoned  life; 
Soon  purple,  blue  and  yellow  blooms. 
Will  rise  from  mud  and  slime. 

Fresh,  tender  leaves  trim  hoary  trees. 
Spring  comes  to  old  and  new; 
The  sleeping  bayou  heeds  it  not. 
The  passing  of  a  day. 

The  echo  of  the  wild  bird's  call. 
As  it  has  since  time  began. 
Will  gaily  blend  with  playful  winds, 
New  life  for  old,  old  songs  and  new. 

Its  restless  spirit  haunts  the  woods, 
Prevades  the  lovely  scene. 
It  whispers  of  the  normad  tribes, 
That  paddled  their  canoes. 

And  gliding  through  the  deep  coal  shade, 
Mid  floating  lily-pads, 
the  roaming  tribes  of  long  ago, 
Have  left  their  eerie  ghosts. 

Miss  Lillah  V.  Schmidt 
1216  Monticello  Avenue 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


e«ANn  ISLE 

SAIL  FISHIMG 

Proof  that  sailfish  are  being  caught  consistently 
in  the  gulf  waters  off  Grand  Isle  is  contained  in  a 
report  from  Bob  Mitcheltree,  skipper  of  the  "Jen- 
nifer Ann."  Mitcheltree  says  that  he  fished  the  gulf 
waters  on  several  occasions  last  summer  and  came 
up  with  some  near  record  catches. 

"I  began  playing  around  with  sailfish  late  last 
summer  and  we  boated  15,"  says  Mitcheltree.  "We 
caught  four  in  one  day  and  we  believe  this  to  be 
some  kind  of  a  record  for  these  waters.  Three  of 
the  sails  caught  on  that  day  were  landed  on  spinning 
tackle  using  ten  pound  test  line  and  it  took  approxi- 
mately one  hour  to  harvest  each  fish." 

Mitcheltree  says  that  the  largest  of  the  sails 
weighed  55  pounds  and  was  caught  by  Camille  Caz- 
edessus  of  Baton  Rouge.  He  reported  that  sailfishing 
in  the  gulf  waters  was  superior  to  that  in  the  At- 
lantic where  he  fished  for  them  on  several  occasions 
during  the  early  part  of  this  year. 

"I  noticed  that  the  average  sails  landed  in  the 
gulf  off  Grand  Isle  were  larger  than  those  taken  in 
the  Atlantic,"  says  Mitcheltree. 

In  addition  to  the  15  sails  caught  from  the  "Jen- 
nifer Ann,"  Captain  David  Lee  Fink,  Captain 
Kent  Morrison,  all  reported  sailfish  catches  during 
the  year.  John  Lauricella  of  Harahan,  Milton  Egle 
of  Golden  Meadow,  Lester  Plaissance  of  Golden 
Meadow,  and  Parish  Theriot  of  Golden  Meadow, 
all  hooked  and  landed  sailfish,  proving  that  there 
are  sailfish  aplenty  in  the  gulf  waters  off  Grand 
Isle. 


John  Barton,  left,  of  Baton  Rouge  proudly  displays  a  50-pound 
sailfish  caught  on  a  10-pound  test  spinning  tackle  last  October 
in  Gulf  of  Mexico  waters  just  off  Grand  Isle,  while  Mrs.  Bob 
Mitcheltree  looks  longingly  at  the  51-pound  sail  that  she 
landed,  also  in  the  Gulf  waters  near  Grand  Isle,  proving  that 
the  ladies  can  top  the  men   in  any  fishing  department. 
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The  Wood 
Eternal 


By  Violet  Brown  Shay 


Many  visitors  to  the  old  homes  and  buildings  in 
Louisiana  are  amazed  when  they  learn  most  of  these 
places  have  walls  eighteen  inches  thick. 

Such  walls  usually  on  investigation  prove  to  be 
made  of  "the  wood  eternal"  .  .  .  cypress.  No  wonder 
the  beams  are  invariably  just  as  good  as  in  the  days 
when  the  structures  were  built. 

Why  shouldn't  they  be  as  good  as  new  ?  .  . .  veteran 
lumbermen  are  quick  to  question.  And  they  usually 
answer  themselves  by  telling  you  that  the  doors  in 
the  Temple  of  Janus,  pagan  god  of  ancient  Rome, 
were  carved  out  of  cypress,  and  they  have  stood 
sound  and  intact  in  Rome  for  over  twenty  centuries. 

Nostalgic  memories  of  "the  good  old  days"  re- 
call the  times  when  in  the  fall  season  swampers 
set  about  "deadening"  the  great  cypress  giants 
that  stood  in  Louisiana  swamps. 

They  "ringed"  them  by  making  a  circular  cut  in 
the  bark,  when  the  water  was  low.  This  was  done 
so  that  by  spring  the  trees  would  have  lost  their  sap, 
and  thus  the  big  logs  were  easy  to  float. 

With  warmer  weather  and  higher  water,  camp- 
boats,  quarter-boats,  and  pirogues  pulled  into  the 
swampy  area,  carrying  their  crews  of  foremen, 
choppers,  and  cooks. 

Skilled  Workers 

Husky,  muscular  giant-like  men,  stripped  to  their 
waists,  swung  their  razor-sharp  axes  against  the 
towering  cypresses.  These  choppers  were  skilled 
workers.  The  trees  invariably  fell  just  where  the 
choppers  planned  them  to  fall. 

As  the  final  axe-blow  was  delivered  to  a  tree,  the 
chopper,  a  marvel  in  agility  and  balance,  with  one 
foot  perched  in  his  pirogue,  gave  a  push  with  his 


other  foot  and  he  and  his  tricky  boat  glided  grace- 
fully out  of  any  danger  of  the  falling  timber. 

The  veterans  still  talk  about  the  towboats  that 
hauled  long  rafts  of  giant  cypress  logs  out  of  the 
swamps.  Chugging  through  the  bayous  on  their  way 
to  the  sawmills  in  the  old  days  were  the  Amy  Hewes, 
the  Sadie  Dowman,  the  Swanee,  the  Peri,  the  Henry 
N.  Pharr,  the  William  Kyle  and  the  John  N. 

In  those  days  the  largest  cypress  lumbermill  in 
the  world  was  located  at  Patterson,  Louisiana, 
and  the  second  largest,  at  Jeanerette.  Patterson's 
F.  B.  Williams  mill  at  its  peak  turned  out  some 
130,000  feet  of  top  grade  cypress  in  a  single  day. 

Jeanerette's  "Big  Jim"  mill  produced  about  80,- 
000  feet  daily  for  the  Jeanerette  Red  Cypress  Com- 
pany. 

Most  of  the  cypress  lumbermen  of  that  bygone  era 
have  long  scattered.  Many  entered  other  businesses, 
other  occupations ;  some  journeyed  to  other  localities. 

Mourn  the  Passing 

Oldsters  still  mourn  the  passing  of  their  cypress- 
dominated  world.    A  world  in  which  they  grew  up, 
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lived,  and  worked,  and  saw  some  die,  more  than  half 
a  century  ago.  A  world  which  present-day  lumber- 
men may  never  see  duplicated. 

In  that  world,  just  before  1900,  cypress  was  King. 
And  the  lumbermen  were  the  King's  loyal  subjects. 
It  was  a  world  of  sawmills  with  their  wire  rope 
carriages,  gang  saws,  resaws,  and  shotgun  steam-fed 
carriages ;  the  sawyers,  the  swampers,  the  choppers, 
the  rafts  and  the  towboat  haulers. 

A  world  of  cypress  crops  that  also  produced  a 
crop  of  millionaire  lumbermen,  and  put  cypress 
shingles  on  many  a  roof,  furnished  beams  and 
woodwork  used  in  carpentry,  as  well  as  many  a  log 
for  a  pirogue  fashioned  after  the  Indian  dugout. 

The  cypress  period  of  Louisiana's  past,  the  period 
when  Louisiana  could  boast  of  having  the  most  mag- 
nificent cypress  timber  anywhere,  and  the  greatest 


stands  of  towering  cypresses  in  America,  may  never 
be  fully  duplicated.  But  with  the  state's  reforesting 
program  introduced  about  1946  Louisiana  cypress 
seems  to  be  in  no  danger  of  extinction. 

A  Long  Wait 

Cypress  trees  do  not  grow  tall  and  big  overnight, 
however,  and  so  cypress  lumber  areas  will  wait 
many  a  day  and  many  a  year  before  the  axe  and  saw 
can  cut  into  the  crop. 

Forestry  experts  and  veteran  lumbermen  predict 
a  long  period  of  rigid  conservation  is  necessary  be- 
fore anything  like  the  "old  days"  can  become  an 
actuality. 

How  long?  Anywhere  from  90  to  perhaps  150 
years,  some  experts  say.   It's  a  mighty  long  wait.  -^ 


Twenty-second   North  American  Wildlife  Conference 
Slated  for  Nation's  Capital 

The  twenty-second  North  American  Wildlife  Con- 
ference will  be  held  March  4-6,  1957,  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  according  to  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute, sponsor  of  these  annual  international  con- 
servation meetings.  Conference  headquarters  will 
be  the  Statler  Hotel. 

Held  each  year  in  a  major  city,  the  North  Amer- 
ican Wildlife  Conferences  are  a  clearing  house 
for  the  latest  information  on  the  restoration  and 
wise  management  of  wildlife,  forest,  water,  and 
soil  resources.  More  than  1,000  conservation  au- 
thorities, outdoor  writers,  and  sportsmen  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  from  nearly  all  the  States,  Can- 
ada, Alaska,  and  Mexico. 

The  first  North  American  Wildlife  Conference 
was  called  by  President  Franklin  O.  Roosevelt  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  1936.  These  annual  meet- 
ings actually  date  back  to  1915  when  the  the  1st 
National  Conference  on  Game  Breeding  and  Pre- 
serving was  held  in  New  York  City.  During  the 
half  century  since  that  original  meeting,  the 
conferences  have  been  renamed  and  their  scope 
broadened  to  comply  with  increased  knowledge 
in  the  fields  of  wildlife  management  and  related 
natural  resources. 

All  sessions  of  this  three-day  meeting  are  open 
to  the  public  without  charge.  Information  about 
this  forthcoming  meeting  and  copies  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  previous  meetings  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  709  Wire 
Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 


ANIMAL  QUIZ 

There  has  always  been  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  the  designations  of  the  male,  female  and  young  of 
various  animals,  particularly  those  that  come  under 
the  classification  of  wildlife.  How  some  of  these 
designations  were  determined  seems  hidden  in  con- 
siderable mystery,  but  the  matter  is  an  interesting 
one  at  least,  despite  the  confusion. 

Even  the  experts  on  the  subject  are  baffled  on 
occasions,  such  as,  why  should  a  very  young  rabbit 
be  called  a  fawn,  the  same  as  the  young  of  a  deer 
or  caribou? 

The  following  is  a  list  of  designations  coming 
from  various  employees  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  commission.  To  make  it  more  inter- 
esting, try  your  luck  with  Beaver,  Mink,  Muskrat, 
Shark,  Wolf,  Coyote  or  Fox. 

Animal  Male  Female  Young 
Elk,     moose,     cattle,     seal. 

elephant,    giraffe,    whale, 

walrus,    buffalo    Bull  Cow  Calf 

Rabbit,    caribou,    mule, 

white-tail    deer    Buck  Doe  Fawn 

Red   Deer  Stag  Hind  Fawn 

Antelope   Buck  Doe  Fawn 

Cats    (large)    Tom  Tigress  Cub 

Cats    (small)    Tom  Tabby  Kitten 

Sheep   Ram  Ewe  Lamb 

Goats    Billy  Nanny  Kid 

Swine   Boar  Sow  Shoat 

Pheasant,  quail  Cock  Hen  Chick 

Swan    Cob  Pen  Cygnet 

Ducks   Drake  Hen  Duckling 

Geese    Gander  Goose  Gosling 

Trout    Buck  Female  Fry 
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KO'S  FOR  NEWS 

by  Bill  Walsh 

Reprinted  from  Pennslyvania  Game  News 


In  the  movies,  on  television,  and  over  the  radio 
a  host  of  dramatic  presentations  continuously  ex- 
pound the  premise  that  American  newspapermen  are 
pretty  smart  cookies — with  their  noses  sniffing  out 
every  worthwhile  news  story  within  20  miles. 

'Taint  necessarily  so! 

Yes,  newsmen  are  quite  adept  at  covering  fires, 
murders,  trials,  city  hall  news,  hurricanes,  baseball 
games,  track  meets,  and  many  other  newsworthy 
events  or  happenings.  But,  generally  speaking,  one 
of  America's  biggest  stories  is  going  on  all  the  time 
right  under  their  noses — a  vital,  important  story 
that  is  yet  to  be  fully  told. 

Maybe  it's  sacrilege  for  this  writer  to  point  it  out. 
We've  been  in  the  news  racket  all  of  our  life  and  had 
printer's  ink  on  our  fingers  before  we  were  dry  be- 
hind the  ears.  But  we'll  still  insist  that  in  most  news- 
papers today,  the  biggest  "sports"  story  is  getting 
the  least  amount  of  space  and  attention. 

We're  talking  about  the  big  story  that  grows  out 
of  the  fact  that  American  men,  women  and  children 
are  more  interested  in  the  outdoor  sports  of  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  hiking  and  boating  than  all  other 
avocational  interests  put  together.  And  there  are 
figures  to  prove  it. 

You  can  see  the  fans  at  a  baseball  park  or  a  foot- 
ball stadium — all  jammed  in  together.  You  can  mea- 
sure the  money  they  spend  all  at  one  time  in  one  lump 
sum.  The  truths  about  hunting  and  fishing  are  more 
subtle — and  that's  why  they've  been  escaping  the 
newspaper  folks  so  long.  When  a  fellow  takes  up  rod 
or  gun  he  doesn't  want  to  join  a  parade.  Maybe  he'll 
take  a  friend  or  two  for  companionship — but  no 
crowds. 

Editors  see  the  huge  crowds  at  spectator  sports 
events  and  get  space-crazy.  Acres  of  space  are  de- 
voted to  baseball,  for  example,  each  year.  Yet  it  took 
the  1953  World  Champion  New  York  Yankees  an 
entire  season  to  attract  only  1,538,007  admissions — 
and  nobody  knows  how  many  have  been  counted 


twice,  thrice,  or  more.  Compared  with  the  number 
of  folks  who  went  fishing  and  hunting  from  the  same 
area  at  the  same  time,  the  total  attendance  figure 
of  the  Yanks,  mighty  though  they  be,  is  peanuts. 

Although  the  figure  is  arrived  at  in  different  ways 
by  different  authorities,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
close  to  40  million  Americans  are  interested  in  the 
outdoors  as  their  principal  hobby.  It  is  also  pretty 
well  established  that  the  adult  "spending"  portion  of 
this  public  puts  over  $9  billion  on  the  line  each  year 
in  pursuit  of  outdoor  happiness. 

A  first  grader  could  tell  you  how  this  $9  billion 
stacks  up  against  the  nation's  yearly  liquor  bill  of 
about  $21/2  billion.  During  a  12-month  period  a  total 
of  about  $614  billion  is  spent  in  filling  stations. 

And  you  will  no  doubt  be  amazed  to  learn  that  the 
money  spent  for  all  the  nation's  baseball  games,  foot- 
ball, basketball,  hockey,  and  professional  and  ama- 
teur prize  fighting  events  comes  to  less  than  $1  bil- 
lion. A  ratio  of  nine  to  one  in  favor  of  the  outdoor 
sports. 

Yet  any  one  of  these  spectator  sports  gets  nine 
times  as  much  space  in  almost  any  U.  S.  newspaper 
as  the  outdoor  column  or  stories  on  the  outdoors. 

In  1953  the  total  National  League  baseball  atten- 
dance was  7,416,716.  The  American  League  gar- 
nered 6,972,469.  This  adds  up  to  14,393,145  admis- 
sions for  both  leagues.  But  it  doesn't  add  up  to  that 
many  fans.  In  fact,  since  many  fans  buy  season 
tickets  and  most  fans  see  at  least  two  baseball  games 
a  year,  this  writer  feels  that  the  figure  represents 
only  about  7  million  or  fewer  actual  fans  who 
stepped  up  to  the  window  and  plunked  down  money 
for  their  tickets. 

Why  so  much  fuss  over  7  million  fans  when  40 
million  want  to  read  more  about  the  outdoors?  Ask 
the  editors — we  don't  know ! 

An  outdoor  column  on  straight  outdoor  news 
doesn't  have  the  wind  up  in  the  sports  section.  In 
fact,  a  number  of  qualified  outdoor  writers  have 
expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  getting  the  outdoor 
column  off  the  sports  page.  It's  not  appreciated 
there,  they  claim.  Furthermore,  the  space  it  takes 
up  is  often  in  direct  competition  with  the  space  re- 
quired for  the  column  usually  written  by  the  average 
American  daily's  sports  editor.  Two  full  strikes,  we'd 
say. 

These  writers  maintain  that  since  it  isn't  a  spec- 
tator sport  column,  it  should  have  a  space  of  its  own. 
Or  if  it  must  be  coupled  with  other  news  sections, 
put  it  in  with  travel  and  vacation  section — also 
intimate,  personal  pastimes  not  associated  with 
jeering  and  cheering  crowds  all  jammed  in  one  sta- 
dium to  watch  dear  old  P  smash  dear  old  U. 

The  Sportfishing  Institute's  Bulletin  of  July  1954 
contained  the  following  pargraphs,  indicating  that 
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the  sad  lack  of  outdoor  news  in  American  newspa- 
pers is  being  noted  everywhere  with  regret : 

"THE  SPORTS  WORLD— Somebody's  been  rais- 
ing the  roof  again.  Says  we're  biased  in  favor  of 
fishing — that  our  publication  ignores  the  other 
sports.  We  certainly  don't  want  to  be  accused  of  that, 
and  will  bend  over  backward  to  correct  the  matter. 
Our  plan  is  to  give  the  same  consideration  to  other 
sports  that  other  "newspapers"  give  to  fishing. 

"So:  The  baseball  season  is  in  full  swing  again. 
The  chances  are  the  Yankees  and  Dodgers  will  wind 
up  in  the  first  division.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  football  will  be  resumed  next  fall — ama- 
teur, college,  semi-pro,  and  professional.  The  foot- 
ball season  will  very  probably  be  followed  by  a 
nationwide  basketball  season.  So  far  as  we  know 
there  are  no  athletic  scholarship  for  angling.  .  .  ." 

You  don't  get  the  total  number  of  folks  interestd 
in  outdoor  news  just  by  adding  those  who  buy  hunt- 
ing licenses.  There  are  certain  factors  that  must  be 
considered  before  any  reasonably  accurate  total 
figure  can  be  arrived  at.  It  depends  on  who  does  the 
figuring  just  how  big  this  total  eventually  gets.  We 
will  not  attempt  to  arrive  at  one  here. 

There  is  some  duplication  which  necessitates  a  bit 
of  subtraction  from  the  hunting-fishing  license  totals. 
A  lot  of  us  hunt  AND  fish.  No  one  knows  how  many 
follow  both  sports.  We  do  know  many  enjoy  one  ex- 
clusively. Many  a  fisherman  who  takes  great  delight 
in  removing  a  trout  from  his  favorite  stream  couldn't 
bear  to  look  into  the  "big,  brown  eyes"  of  a  deer  he'd 
shot  with  a  rifle.  On  the  other  hand,  many  a  hunter 
considers  fishing  too  sedentary. 

But  let's  face  it.  No  one  has  any  accurate  figures 
on  how  much  duplication  cuts  the  total  figure.  You've 
got  to  go  on  hunches,  personal  opinions,  talking 
among  friends,  etc. 

Besides  it  isn't  only  the  number  of  folks  who  hunt 
and  fish  that  should  interest  today's  newspaper  edi- 
tors and  publishers.  It  is  the  TOTAL  number  of 
folks  who  are  interested  in  outdoor  columns  and  out- 
door news  that  concerns  them.  This  writer  is  con- 
vinced that  this  TOTAL  of  folks  who  are  interested 
exceeds  by  far  the  number  of  folks  who  take  out 
hunting  and  fishing  licenses.  Sometimes  the  most 
avid  readers  are  those  who  CANNOT  perticipate  in 
outdoor  sports.  Something  to  do  with  the  grass  be- 
ing greener  on  the  other  side  or  anticipation  being 
nine-tenths  the  pleasure,  we  guess.  Whatever  old 
saw  you  apply  to  the  truth,  it's  still  a  powerful  one. 

There  is  a  vertiable  army  of  hunters  and  fisher- 
folk  who  are  not  counted  in  the  hunting  and  fishing 
license  sales  figures.  They  are  the  landowners  who 
are  not  required  to  buy  hunting  or  fishing  licenses 
to  enjoy  these  sports  on  their  own  property;  the 
under-age  youngsters  who  can  fish  without  licenses, 
and  the  many  saltwater  anglers  who  fish  without 


licenses  because  none  is  required.  Add  about  five 
million  of  these  for  a  conservative  estimate.  And 
from  a  reader-interest  viewpoint,  add  a  couple  more 
millions  to  take  care  of  the  busy  fellows  who  each 
year  maintain  a  high  interest  in  hunting  and/or 
fishing  but  who  just  don't  get  around  to  buying  a 
license  because  business  is  booming,  they're  building 
a  house,  or  some  other  personal,  pressing  reason  that 
temporarily  keeps  them  from  their  sport. 

And,  for  our  money,  and  also  from  a  reader-inter- 
est view  point,  you  can  add  about  five  million  to  take 
care  of  the  folks  who  USED  TO  HUNT  OR  FISH 
and  who  look  forward  to  doing  so  again  someday — 
maybe  after  retirement  or  when  health  is  better — 
and  who  read  about  their  once  favorite  pastime  per- 
haps with  even  more  enthusiasm  and  hunger  than 
those  who  are  currently  enjoying  it. 

Outdoor  writers  encounter  a  great  many  people 
who  say  or  write :  "I  don't  hunt  or  fish  anymore  but 
I  read  your  column  anyway  because  I  remember  the 
good  old  days  when  you  could,  etc.,  etc."  or  words  to 
that  effect.   They  make  faithful  readers,  too. 

In  addition,  to  the  above,  the  well-rounded  outdoor 
writer  will  slant  an  occasional  column  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  "bloodless"  ASPECTS  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing — the  aesthetic  side  of  being  outdoor. 
A  description  of  a  walk  through  a  scenic  part  of  a 
forest,  coupled  with  a  smpathetic  discourse  on  the 
flora  and  fauna  encountered  along  the  way  will  suf- 
fice. Add  a  conservative  two  million  of  these  "nature 
lover"  readers.  They  are  the  campers,  the  hikers, 
the  folks  who  carry  bird  books  and  guides  to  fresh 
and  saltwater  life  in  their  pockets  or  purses  when 
going  afield  instead  of  rods  and  guns.  Two  million 
is  truly  conservative  for  these, — and  they  make  good 
outdoor  column  readers. 

We  are  now  staring  bug-eyed  at  a  huge  chunk  of 
the  American  public  who  will  read  an  outdoor  column 
and  allied  news.  (We  are  not  even  counting  boat 
owners  and  yachtsmen  who  do  not  buy  fishing  li- 
censes— but  many  of  them  would  have  a  natural 
interest  in  well  rounded  outdoor  news.) 

Isn't  it  beginning  to  get  a  bit  apparent  that  the 
OUTDOORS  is  the  biggest  news  story  going  today? 

Herman  and  Tom  Appel,  of  Appel  Color  Photog- 
raphy, have  turned  out  some  of  the  most  striking 
color  photos  of  fishing  and  hunting  scenes  for  adver- 
tisers who  are  becoming  aware  of  the  importance  of 
the  outdoor  theme  for  reader  interest. 

Writing  in  "Applied  Photography,"  Herman  Appel 
claims  that  40  million  Americans  are  so  lured. 

In  SPORTS  AFIELD,  Arthur  H.  Carhart  claims 
that  35  million  Americans  are  on  the  outdoor  band 
wagon. 

The  Sport  Fishing  Institute  says :  "Every  day  adds 
2,467  more  fishermen." 

(Continued  on  page  19) 
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FISH  CONSERVATION  FUNDAMENTALS 


Part  9— RESEARCH 

by  Dr.  R.  W.  Eschmeyer 


The  immense  progress  made  in  medicine,  industry, 
agriculture,  and  other  fields  is  attributable  directly 
to  scientific  research  programs.  In  the  same  way, 
fishery  research,  though  still  in  its  infancy,  has  al- 
ready brought  about  some  striking  advances  in  fish 
conservation. 

Most  sportsmen  now  realize  that  the  future  of  our 
fishing  depends  largely  on  fact-finding.  For  those 
who  don't  recognize  this  fact,  an  editorial  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  WYOMING  WILDLIFE  gives  food  for 
thought : 

We  live  in  an  age  of  wonder-drugs,  anti-biotics 
and  synthetic  fabrics.  We  move  along  at  high  speeds 
with  automatic  transmissions,  super  fuels  and  jet 
engines.  We  watch  television  and  cinemascope  and 
listen  to  trans-oceanic  broadcasts.  We  anxiously 
await  fulfillment  of  promises  of  nuclear  fission  air- 
craft engines  and  of  cures  for  TB  and  cancer. 

One  leading  manufacturer  boasts  over  the  air 
waves  that  his  most  important  products  is  progress 
through  scientific  research.  We  all  appreciate  the 
benefits  we  derive  from  continuing  research  in  in- 
dustry. Likewise,  we're  ready  to  accept  an  AMA 
finding  regarding  polio  or  a  report  from  an  engi- 
neering institute  on  some  new  discovery. 

We  fish  with  nylon  leaders,  with  fiberglass  rods, 
with  reels  made  of  new  alloys.  Scientific  research 
has  given  us  new  powder  for  our  cartridges  and  new 
combinations  of  metals  for  our  bullets.  New  metals 
insure  rifle  barrels  with  life-long  accuracy.   We  live 


in  a  wonderful  age  of  scientific  advancement  and  we 
take  full  advantage  of  it  in  the  fields  of  medicine  and 
industry. 

Isn't  it  odd  then,  that  the  modern-day  sportsman 
sometimes  expects  game  management  to  ride  in  a 
buggy  and  yet  keep  up  with  present  heavy  demands 
on  fish  and  game?  Propagation  of  game  animals 
by  strict  law  enforcement  alone  or  propagation  of 
fish  by  planting  alone  are  as  dated  as  the  mustard 
plaster  and  the  kerosene  lamp.    Yet,  some  people 
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insist  that  these  two  practices  are  suflicient.  They 
regard  scientific  research  in  wildlife  matters  as  a 
stupid  innovation. 

If  the  public  wishes  to  maintin  its  wildlife  re- 
sources, it  must  be  as  ready  to  give  serious  thought 
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to  the  findings  of  a  wildlife  biologist  as  it  is  to  accept 
the  products  of  the  industrial  resarch  worker. 

THE  PRESENT  PICTURE 

Rather  than  use  this  brief  space  to  record  some 
past  accomplishments  in  fishery  research,  we're 
limiting  this  section  to  a  discussion  of  the  present 
picture  and  the  future  needs. 

Some  states  have  had  a  fishery  research  program 
for  quite  a  few  years.  But,  others  had  no  fact-find- 
ing even  three  or  four  years  ago.  The  reason  was 
simple.  It  was  felt  that  the  available  money  should 
be  used  for  such  popular  panaceas  as  indiscriminate 
stocking  and  rigid  law  enforcement.  There  were  no 
funds  for  research  because  its  importance  was  not 
recognized.  Sometimes  the  bottleneck  was  the  ad- 
ministrator, often  it  was  the  state  legislature,  in 
some  instances  it  was  the  sportsmen  themesleves. 

Then,  a  few  years  ago,  came  the  Dingell-Johnson 
Act,  providing  for  federal  assistance  to  the  state 
fishery  programs.  These  funds  could  not  be  used  for 
routine  stocking  or  enforcement.  In  passing  the  D-J 
Act,  the  legislators  wisely  excluded  routine  practices 
as  proper  uses  of  the  added  funds.  This  law  gave 
fishery  research  a  tremendous  impetus.  Many  states 
decided  to  use  some  of  the  federal-aid  money  on  fact- 
finding. During  the  first  three  years,  the  states  obli- 
gated $4,300,000  of  D-J  money  for  research  projects. 
This  called  for  their  employing  professionally  train- 
ed fish  men  to  conduct  the  programs.  Though  some 
of  the  programs  are  still  very  rudimentary,  all  state 
fishery  sets-ups  now  have  some  fact-finding  activity. 

In  many  instances,  those  states  which  were  start- 
ing research  programs  took  their  cue  from  states 
which  had  long  been  engaged  in  research  activity. 
It  was  pretty  much  a  case  of  following  the  leaders. 
Money  was  available  now,  but  in  some  instances  the 
ability  to  plan  a  comprehensive  program  was  lack- 
ing. Nevertheless,  "following  the  leaders"  led  to 
immediate  progress  in  some  of  these  states. 

What  about  the  leaders  themselves  ?  Are  they  con- 
tinuing to  set  the  pace  ?  Are  they  coming  up  regular- 
ly with  new  ideas  and  new  methods  ?  If  the  tendency 
is  to  follow  the  leaders,  then  there  must  be  some 
progressive  leaders  to  follow.  If  new  ideas  and  new 
management  procedures  do  not  develop,  we  can  ex- 
pect to  have  a  period  of  "stagnation"  when  the  states 
which  recently  initiated  fact-finding  programs  have 
caught  up  with  those  states  which  have  long  been 
active  in  research. 

It  seems  that  some  former  leaders  are  not  making 
rapid  progress.  Some  states  which  led  the  research 
parade  seem  to  be  marking  time.  New  ideas  are 
scarce.  Procedures  developed  long  ago — such  as 
creel  census  and  general  lake  and  stream  survey — 
seem  to  still  be  in  the  limelight,  much  as  they  were 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

If  we  have  entered  a  period  of  stagnation,  at  the 
very  time  when  funds  are  available  and  when  more 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  research,  this  will  have  a 


harmful  effect  on  the  entire  fish  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

Assuming  that  we  have  entered  a  period  when  new 
ideas  are  scarce,  why  has  this  development  taken 
place  ?  We  don't  know  the  answer,  but  much  greater 
progress,  the  kind  we  need  to  keep  up  with  the 
parade,  could  be  made  if  we  had  a  better  climate  for 
research  personnel — better  salaries,  freedom  from 
routine  jobs  and  political  pressure,  and  reasonable 
job  security.  The  low  salaries  paid  to  fishery  in- 
vestigators tend  to  stifle  initiative. 

The  men  in  the  fishery  biology  field  are  usually  so 
busy  with  routine  work,  with  trouble-shooting,  and 
with  administrative  matters,  that  they  have  little 
time  to  devote  to  basic  research,  and  little  freedom 
for  creative  thinking  about  the  problems. 

The  solution  seems  to  be  to  have  some  well-paid 
and  well-qualified  biologists  devote  full  time  to  the 
investigative  work,  with  a  minimum  of  routine  or 
trouble-shooting;  or,  to  turn  over  a  part  of  the  re- 
search money  to  the  campus,  in  those  states  where  a 
well-qualified  fishery  professor  is  available  to  guide 
the  studies. 

Regarding  research,  in  a  recent  report  to  the 
American  Fisheries  Society,  the  committee  on  hy- 
drobiology  and  fish  culture  made  this  observation: 
Although  most  state  departments  of  conserva- 
tion support  fisheries  research  to  a  limited  degree, 
few  maintain  a  fishery  research  division  of  trained 
personnel  free  to  function  without  excessive  cur- 
tailment by  the  demands  of  "trouble  shooting," 
political  expediency  and  excessive  administrative 
restriction.  One  has  the  feeling  that  in  many  state 
departments  fisheries  technicians  are  tolerated  be- 
cause their  presence  suggests  a  certain  mark  of 
progressiveness ;  but  little  use  is  made  of  their  re- 
search contributions  in  regulation  and  manage- 
ment procedures. 

Actually,  research  has  a  big  future.  Any  period  of 
stagnation  which  we  may  have  entered  will  probably 
be  of  short  duration.  Some  former  leaders  are  mark- 
ing time,  but  new  leaders  are  taking  their  places. 
About  seventy-five  trained  fishery  biologists  have 
been  entering  the  field  each  year,  during  the  first 
three  years  of  the  D-J  program,  because  of  the  im- 
petus given  to  research  by  federal  aid.  In  due  time, 
they  can  be  expected  to  lead  us  to  a  new  period  of 
rapid  progress.  Too,  the  growing  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  research  will  help  bring  about  more 
and  better  fact-finding  and  new  development  in  fish 
conservation. 

THE  NEEDS 

Though  fishery  research  has  made  considerable 
progress,  we  still  lack  adequate  answers  to  many 
questions  if  we  are  to  use  our  fish  management  tools 
skillfully  and  effectively.  What  are  some  of  the 
questions  which  need  answering?  Here  are  a  few 
that  come  to  mind  at  the  moment : 

Stocking:  Is  the  emphasis  on  trout  production 
out  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  program?  How 
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much  does  stocking  with  warmwater  fish  benefit 
angling?  How  many  stocked  flngerlings  survive  to 
reach  a  desirable  size?  What  percentage  of  the 
planted  stock  is  recaught  by  fishermen?  For  indi- 
vidual waters,  what  kind  of  fish  should  be  stocked? 
How  many?  What  size?  When? 

Under  what  conditions,  and  to  what  extent,  does 
"corrective"  stocking  of  warmwater  fish  benefit  an- 
gling?  What  factors  limit  survival  of  planted  fish? 

Regulations:  Which  of  the  regulations  now  in 
effect  really  benefit  angling?  Do  we  need  size  limits? 
For  which  species?  What  should  the  limits  be,  if 
needed  ? 

Are  creel  limits  desirable?  For  what  species? 
What  limits? 

Are  closed  seasons  helpful?  If  so,  for  what  peri- 
ods should  they  be  imposed  ? 

Where  should  commercial  fishing  be  permitted? 
What  restrictions  should  there  be  on  commercial 
fishing,  where  it  is  permitted? 

To  what  extent  do  present  enforcement  methods 
prevent  violation?   How  can  they  be  improved? 

Habitat  improvement:  What  factors  now  limit 
fish  production  in  difi'erent  types  of  habitat?  What 
part,  if  any,  is  played  by  siltation  ?  Pollution  ?  Water 
diversion?  Dams?  Floods?  Other  environmental 
factors  ? 

Under  what  conditions  can  fishing  be  improved, 
practicably,  by  use  of  stream  or  lake  "improvement" 
structures?  What  is  the  effect  of  water-level  fluctua- 
tions in  reservoirs,  streams,  and  lakes  on  food  pro- 
duction, fish  production,  and  fishing?  To  what  ex- 
tent does  turbidity  limit  fish  food  and  fish  pro- 
duction ? 

Managing  fish  populations:  What  are  the  habi- 
tat needs  of  our  more  important  fish  species?  How 
much  can  fishing  be  improved  by  controlling  rough 
fish?  How  can  rough  fish  be  controlled,  economical- 
ly? What  part  of  the  fish  population  is  caught  by  the 
anglers?  What  part  may  be  caught  without  ad- 
versely affecting  future  fishing?  Under  what  con- 
ditions is  the  introduction  of  exotics  desirable? 

What  kinds  or  combinations  of  fish  will  yield  the 
most  satisfactory  angling  in  farm  ponds?  In  big 
waters?  In  clear  waters?  In  muddy  waters?  In 
weedy  waters?  In  cold  waters?  In  warm  waters? 
In  "cool"  waters? 

Other  questions:  Originally  we  listed  at  least  a 
hundred  additional  questions,  then  discarded  them 
because  of  space  limitations.  Any  qualified  fishery 
worker  can  not  only  list  questions  which  need  an- 
swering, but  he  can  indicate  which  ones,  in  his  state, 
are  most  in  need  of  answering.  He  can  suggest,  too, 
which  research  jobs  can  be  expected  to  give  a  maxi- 
mum return  for  the  investment  of  time  and  funds. 

All  states  might  well  list  what  their  over-all  fact- 
finding needs  ax'e,  and  then  direct  their  attention  to 
those  which  can  be  expected  to  benefit  fishing  most. 


IN  GENERAL 

The  future  of  our  fishing  will  depend  to  a  consider- 
able degree  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our  fishery 
research.  Fact-finding  has  received  its  greatest  im- 
petus through  the  enactment  of  the  Dingell-Johnson 
Act  (federal  aid  to  state  fishery  programs) .  Though 
still  in  its  infancy,  fishery  research  has  already 
pointed  the  way  to  better  fishing  in  numerous  in- 
stances. There  is  considereable  room  for  improve- 
ment in  both  the  kind  of  research  and  the  amount. 
This  improvement  must  be  forthcoming  if  we  are  to 
have  good  fishing  despite  constantly  increasing  fish- 
ing pressure.  There  is  evidence  that  it  will  be  forth- 
coming. 


Part  10 —  EDUCATION 

Some  years  ago,  on  a  visit  back  to  our  home  state, 
we  talked  with  a  former  neighbor  about  fishing  in 
the  vicinity.  "Crappie  fishing  in  Lake  St.  Marys  was 
good,"  observed  the  man,  "until  those  so-and-so  state 
fish  people  planted  a  strain  of  crappie  that  doesn't 
grow  1,0  catchable  size." 

We  could  have  explained  that  no  dwarf  strain  of 
crappie  had  been  introduced,  and  that  the  fish  simply 
didn't  grow  up  because  there  were  to  many  of  them. 
But,  there  wasn't  any  point  in  making  the  observa- 
tion. Our  former  neighbor  wasn't  ready  for  that 
sort  of  talk.  The  facts  were  available,  but  the  pro- 
cesses of  education  had  been  neglected.  This  is  by 
no  means  an  isolated  case. 

A  few  decades  ago  we  had  so  few  facts  that  most  of 
the  "information"  was  mere  guesswork,  and  much  of 
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Caleb  Mire  and  Donald  Arce- 
neaux  of  Gonzales  proudly 
display  four  pound  trout 
caught  casting.  It  was  Arce- 
neaux's  initial  try  with  the 
casting  rod,  but  since  the  fever 
has    hit   hard    and    often. 


Eric  Marque  of  Lake 
Charles  can  barely  lift  this 
catch  of  bass  which  was 
taken  while  fly  fishing  on 
Saline   river. 


F.    D.   Milner   of   Springhill   shown   with   limit   of 
bass    caught    recently. 


Ed  Sanchez,  Sr.,  of  Batoi 
plays  his  limit  of  squirre 
trusty  single  shot   last  fl 


John  Slaughter  looks  well  pleased 
with  his  limit  of  bass  caught  re- 
cently in  Saline  river. 


Emmett  Reynolds  of  Delhi  and  friend  show- 
ing three  deer  killed  in  the  Tensas  area  last 
season. 


s  string  of  white  perch   and 
caught   last   February  5  in 
'  near  Grand  Bayou  by  iVlrs. 
I.    Lang    of    Mansfield. 


R.  L.  Tarver,  J.  V.  Cockerham  and 
Oscar  Self  are  pictured  with  deer 
killed  by  Mr.  Cockerham  in  the  Ten- 
sas   area    last    hunting    season. 


Albert  Doucet  of  Kaplan  watches  over  his  flock  of  wild  geese 
that  he  keeps  on  farm  pond  near  Kaplan.  Mr.  Doucet  for 
several  years  has  picked  up  wounded  geese  in  the  rice  fields 
near  his  farm   and   nursed   them    until   well. 


e  hunt  during 
right    are    A. 
:s,  A.  Morrow, 
sans. 

i  proudly  dis- 
i  with  the  old 
season. 


Displaying  the  limit  of  Crappie 
caught  in  Saline  lake  on  March 
4  is  Pete  Cole  and  Cap  Russell 
of  Simsboro.  They  fished  out 
from    Irvin's  camp. 


A  nice  catch  of  bass  and  perch 
caught  by  these  Westwego 
boys  on  a  pond  at  Churchill 
farms  last  June.  Photo  sent  in 
by   Jim   Gisclair. 

Shown  with  the  limit  of  mallards  killed  on 
opening  day  last  duck  season  are  James 
Bagwell  and  Ray  Hoffman  of  Monroe  and 
Hubert  Mauldin  of  West  Monroe.  The  ducks 
were  killed  in  popular  Wham  Brake  in  More- 
house and   Ouachita   parishes. 


Beautiful  Lake  Providence  was  the  scene  of 
this  succssful  fishing  trip.  Shown  above  with 
limit  catches  are  Joe  Bradford,  Bernard 
Newton,  Ben  Bradford  and  Luther  Newton 
of  Lake  Providence.  ^ — ^ 


Dewey  Martel  and  Joseph  LeDuux,  both  of 
Eunice,  are  shown  with  191  pound  Garfish 
caught  in  a  canal  near  Sweet  lake.  The  gar 
was  more  than  seven  feet  long  and  measured 
31    inches    around    the    middle. 
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SPRING  BAYOU 


By  Steve   Harmon 


f?)^Ji^' 


If  you  are  the  type  of  fisherman  who  doesn't  mind 
the  whirr  of  the  outboards  and  the  yelps  of  the  be- 
ginners catching  record  size  bass,  sac-a-lait,  bream 
and  catfish,  then  take  to  the  beautiful  waters  of  Cen- 
tral Louisiana's  pride  and  joy — that's  Spring  Bayou 
near  historic  old  Marksville  in  Avoyelles  parish. 

I  had  heard  of  Spring  Bayou  and  its  crystal  clear 
waters  for  many  years  and  some  of  the  stories  that 
came  out  of  Marksville — well,  I  just  didn't  believe. 
But  all  it  takes  is  proof  to  convince  me  and  I  was 
ready  to  begin  my  convincing  period  at  four  in  the 
morning.  Putting  the  boat  in  at  Spring  Bayou  is 
just  like  eating  lettuce.  All  you  do  is  back  the  little 
trailer  into  the  water  and  unwind  the  boat  hitch 
and  you're  ready  to  go.  You  see,  that's  the  kind 
of  "roughing  it"  I  like. 


Covering  an  area  approximately  30  miles  long 
and  ten  miles  wide,  the  Spring  Bayou  area  con- 
sists of  Bayou  Leau  Noir,  Little  Canal,  La  Coulee, 
Bayou  Cocodrie,  Grand  Bayou,  Grand  Lake,  Cou- 
lee Noir,  Lac  Aux  Siene,  Lac  adoux  Boutes,  Petite 
Bay,  Lake  Valarie,  Lake  Francois  and  many  other 
fish  churning  w^aters.  It  was  in  these  waters  that 
the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  conducted 
one  of  the  first  Water  Hyacinth  control  projects. 
The  sparkling  thousands  of  acres  of  -water  attests 
to  the  success  of  the  work  and  today  Spring  Bayou 
is  the  mecca  for  many  of  Central  Louisiana's 
sportsmen. 

Getting  back  to  our  fishing  trip.  We  left  the 
Spring  Bayou  landing,  went  up  Little  river  to  Boggy 
Bayou  and  out  to  Coulee  Noir.    Here  we  dropped 
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anchor.  And  here  for  an  hour  I  pitched  my  arm 
blue  both  casting  and  flying  for  bass.  The  bass  were 
slow,  but  the  reports  were  out  that  the  bream  were 
eating  it  up.  So  we  changed  to  the  cane  pole  method 
to  try  for  my  number  one  eating  fish — the  bream. 
We  didn't  have  to  wait  long.  The  big  Bluegill  were 
there.  For  four  hours,  without  drink  or  food,  with- 
out smoking,  I  was  busy  baiting  the  hook,  taking 
the  bream  off,  opening  the  ice  box  and  dropping 
him  in.  For  four  hours  it  was  fishing  at  best  and 
when  we  ended  up  counting  there  were  87  and  the 
majority  of  them  weighed  a  pound.  That's  fishing 
and  that's  the  way  I  like  to  "rough"  it. 

Leaving  Coulee  Noir,  we  motored  on  back  through 
Boggy  Bayou  and  out  to  Lac  Aux  Seine.  As  we 
entered  we  met  several  crews  of  the  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  commission  doing  additional  Water  Hya- 
cinth control  work.  Stopping  and  chatting  awhile, 
we  were  told  that  many  additional  acres  of  water 
are  presently  being  rid  of  the  pestly  water  hyacinth 
and  that  many  acres  remained  yet  clogged  with 
them. 

The  Spring  Bayou  area  is  the  ideal  fishing  spot 
for  those  that  can't  get  away  to  the  hidden  lakes, 
but  can  fish  for  a  day  or  afternoon  only.  Be  sure 
to  go  during  the  early  part  of  the  week — say  Mon- 
day through  Thursday  afternoon.  On  week-ends  the 
area  is  loaded  with  boats  and  fishermen.  If  you  are 
one  of  those  who  can  only  wet  the  hook  on  week- 
ends, be  sure  and  bring  the  boat  and  motor.  Facili- 
ties at  two  modern  camps  at  Spring  Bayou  landing 
include  boat  rental,  motor  rental,  bait  of  all  kind, 
coffee,  meals,  and  groceries  and  ice  to  take  with  you. 
There  are  a  limited  number  of  guides  and  reserva- 
tions must  be  made  well  in  advance.    At  present. 


Martin  Middleton  and  Martin  Weaver,  both  of  Center,  Texas, 
line  up  a  day's  catch  of  bass  and  crappie  caught  in  the  spark- 
ling waters  of  Central  Louisiana's  queen  of  sport  fishing — 
Spring    Bayou. 


under  construction,  is  a  six-unit  motel  on  the  banks 
of  the  bayou.  In  Marksville  you  will  find  several 
nice  motels  and  places  to  stay  and  some  of  the  most 
hospitable  folk  in  the  entire  southland. 

To  prove  a  point  of  good  fishing  places  in  Loui- 
siana, I'll  see  you  soon  at  Spring  Bayou.-^ 


photo  htf  Harmon 

Spraying    the    pesty    Hyacinths    is    a    continuing    proposition    in   large  water  areas  such   as  the  Spring   Bayou   string   of  lakes 
and   bayous.  Thousands  of  acres  of  new  fishing   waters  have  been  unclogged  of  hyacinths  and  fishing  is  better  in  all  the  lakes. 
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The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Fathers 


by  Phil  Ellis 

From  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 


On  page  one  of  the  column  tonight,  we  have  a  little 
thing  called  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Fathers." 
Pop — you're  allowed  to  listen  to  this  if  you  insist — 
but  what  I  have  to  say  for  the  next  few  minutes  is 
directed  primarily  at  mom  and  the  kids.  And  I  hope 
they'll  listen  very  carefully.  You  see  mom,  dads 
aren't  really  an  oppressed  lot.  They  have  it  pretty 
good  all  year  long  .  .  .  mostly  because  you  and  the 
youngsters  are  around  to  occasionally  inflate  pop's 
ego — and  give  him  something  to  brag  about  when  he 
can't  think  of  anything  else  to  say.  I'll  admit  it  gets 
a  little  rough  occasionally  when  the  rest  of  you  in  the 
family  go  on  a  buying  spree  and  he  has  to  pick  up  the 
bills  at  the  end  of  the  month.  And  on  those  days 
when  dad  would  much  rather  go  fishing  than  clean 
out  the  attic — he  doesn't  always  win  the  argument. 
And  that  gives  him  a  temporary  dim  view  of  the  in- 
stitution of  matrimony.  But  all  in  all,  dad  isn't 
complaining  much.  On  his  birthday,  however,  if 
you  want  to  really  make  the  old  man  feel  like  he's 
king  in  his  castle  ...  I  have  a  few  tips.  Let's  start 
the  festivities  by  having  you — mom  and  the  kids — 
suggest  to  dad  that  maybe  he'd  like  to  go  fishing. 
And,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  tell  him  it's  "all  right 
if  he  goes — provided  you  go  along  too."  I  know  you 
like  to  fish — but  it  has  been  my  experience  that  when 
mama  goes  along,  she  catches  more  fish  than  pop 
does — and  that's  a  bitter  pill.  So,  since  this  is  dad's 
day  to  howl,  don't  introduce  any  competition  that 
might  interfere  with  those  sessions-to-come  on  "how 
many  fish  I  caught  last  birthday  and  how  big 
that  big  one  was  and  how  long  it  took  me  to  land 
him  and  blah-blah-blah." 

Now,  after  dad  has  recovered  sufficiently  from  the 
shock  of  the  suggestion  that  he  go  fishing — and  has 
picked  himself  up  off  the  floor — he'll  probably  say  he 
thinks  that's  a  mighty  fine  idea.  And  he'll  call  up 
some  of  the  boys  and  before  you  can  say — give  me 
ten — he's  got  a  trip  lined  up.  And  here's  where  you 
can  be  of  real  service  again.  In  spite  of  your  burning 
temptation  to  bring  the  subject  up,  for  heaven's  sake 
don't  say  "dear  I  know  this  trip  is  going  to  cost  quite 
a  bit  of  money,  but  if  you  spend  that  money  on  your- 


self, I  know  you  won't  mind  if  I  go  out  and  buy  my- 
self a  new  hat  and  a  new  pair  of  shoes  and  a  new 
dress,  and  a  new  this  and  a  new  that,  and  so  on."  I 
think  pop  will  feel  a  little  better  about  going  if  you 
don't  bring  that  matter  to  his  attention.  If  you  insist 
on  going  on  a  shopping  spree  while  he's  away — ^keep 
it  a  secret  until  he's  back  and  recovered.  The  shock 
will  be  infinitely  easier  to  take. 

Well,  the  remainder  of  the  getting-away  routine  is 
fairly  simple.  You  might  volunteer  to  pack  his  bag, 
but  when  it  comes  to  lining  up  the  fishing  tackle, 
don't  open  your  mouth.  Fathers  are  a  little  peculiar 
about  having  mom  tell  them  they  should  use  25  in- 
stead of  15  pound  test  line.  About  the  only  thing  you 
should  remember  to  do  when  he  leaves  the  house  at 
some  ungodly  hour — such  as  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing— so  he  can  get  to  the  coast  and  be  aboard  his  boat 
by  five — is  to,  at  great  personal  sacrifice  to  yourself, 
squeeze  out  a  smile  and  a  "have  a  good  time,  dear," 
before  you  fall  back  in  bed  ...  a  nervous  wreck. 

Now  while  dad's  gone  on  this  fishing  trip,  you  will 
have  several  opportunities.  You  can  sneak  in  that 
shopping  trip,  if  you  insist.  You  can  also  catch  up  on 
the  sleep  you  lost  for  the  two  days  it  took  to  get 
the  old  man  out  of  your  hair.  And  it's  amazing  how 
much  cleaner  the  house  will  be  without  pop  around 
to  mess  it  up. 

So,  time  has  flown.  The  fishing  trip  is  over,  and 
he's  back  home  again.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be 
very  late  at  night  when  he  pulls  up  in  front  of  the 
house.  May  I  suggest  you  be  up  to  meet  him — but  be 
careful  how  you  do  it.  You  see,  he  isn't  going  to  be 
feeling  very  good.  I  really  can't  say  what  will  have 
caused  this  physical  weakness,  this  shaky  hand,  this 
throbbing  head.  But  I'm  reasonably  sure  he  won't 
be  feeling  very  good.  So  when  you  greet  the  king 
of  the  castle,  do  it  gently.  Don't  make  any  sudden 
moves.  He  might  break.  And  then,  the  next  thing  is 
to  find  out  about  the  trip.  This  requires  a  great  deal 
of  tact.  You  should  never  say  "how  many  did  you 
catch."  Instead,  very  gently  and  carefully  inquire 
"did  you  have  any  luck?"  You  see,  there's  a  differ- 
ence there.  The  latter  question  gives  him  a  chance  to 
either  say  "Oh  Boy — you  bet!",  or,  with  a  guarded 
manner,  "pretty  good"  ...  or,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  .  .  .  "Nahhhh.  Too  much  wind."  And  if  that 
last  one  is  the  answer  you  get,  drop  the  subject  right 
there.    He'll  get  around  to  the  bitter  truth  soon 
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enough — when  he  has  successfully  put  together  the 
words  that  he  thinks  will  do  the  trick.  He's  been 
thinking  for  the  past  five  hours  how  he  is  going  to 
tell  you  he  got  two  lousy  bluefish  and  a  five  pound 
stingray.  It  will  take  him  approximately  seven  min- 
utes additional  time — after  he's  plunked  himself  in 
his  favorite  chair  in  the  living  room  and  has  a  chance 
to  adjust  himself  to  your  cooperative  silence. 

The  next  step  is  to  administer  the  proper  potions 
to  relieve  his  illness — which  is  very  real  by  this  time. 
As  to  what  that  will  be,  I  imagine  it  should  be  some- 
thing tall  and  cool.  And  you  probably  know  your 
husband  well  enough  by  this  time  to  know  what  the 
contents  of  the  admixture  should  be  to  get  the  best 
results. 

Then,  ease  him  off  to  bed  .  .  .  and  let  him  sleep. 
In  the  meanwhile,  I  trust  you  have  had  forethought 
to  instill  into  the  youngsters — who  haven't  seen  pop 
for  ever-so-long — the  rank  inadvisability  of  dashing 
headlong  into  his  bedroom  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, leaping  on  the  bed  like  a  pack  of  beagles,  and 
yelling  "Hey,  Daddy  .  .  .  did  you  catch  a  fish." 

From  there  on,  things  will  pretty  well  work  them- 
selves out.  You  should  only  remember  to  keep  his 
lack  of  success  a  secret.  He  may  weaken  the  next 
time  you  have  dinner  guests  in  and  tell  the  truth  .  .  . 
but  if  he  doesn't  weaken — or,  even  if  he  doesn't  tell 
the  whole  truth — let  him  have  his  story.  After  all, 
you  got  that  new  dress — and  he  doesn't  know  a  thing 
about  it.  And  he  won't  until  you  decide  to  weaken 
and  tell  the  truth. 

Of  course,  there's  an  alternate  ending  to  this  story. 
Suppose  pop  comes  in  from  this  fabulous  fishing  trip 
at  the  aforementioned  late  hour  and  has,  perchance, 
filled  the  tub  with  various  and  sundry  fish.  If  that  be 
true,  the  whole  modus  operandi  changes.  You  can 
tell  him  all  the  bad  news  you  want  to.  Treat  him  the 
way  you  do  the  other  364  days  of  the  year.  And  let 
the  kids  wake  him  up  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
if  they  like.  He'll  be  so  happy  about  his  angling 
bonanza  that  he'll  put  up  with  anything. 

But  it  will  all  be  over.  Father  will  have  had  his 
day.  And  you — mom  and  the  youngsters — will  have 
earned  an  additional  star  in  your  crown  for  the  real 
jim-dandy  way  you  learned  your  lesson  on  "the  care 
and  feeding  of  fathers." 

By  the  way,  just  to  show  you  I  don't  always  prac- 
tice what  I  preach,  I've  made  plans  to  take  the  whole 
family  fishing  with  me  this  weekend.  Seems  we're 
going  down  to  Kure  Beach  to  see  what  Bill  Robertson 
has  to  offer  in  the  way  of  pier  fishing,  flounder  gig- 
ging, surfcasting,  sunbathing — or  anything  else  he 
suggests.  And  if  you  fathers  are  wondering  why  I'm 
taking  on  all  this  family  load  on  my  day,  you  see,  I 
sneaked  off  on  mom's  birthday  and  went  fishing  by 
myself.  Like  they  say — be  sure  your  sins  will  find 
you  out.  * 


NO'S  FOR  NEWS 

(Contiyiued  from  page  8) 

The  binocular,  field  glass,  and  rifle  scope  business 
alone  is  pegged  at  $500  million  annually. 

The  figures  may  vary — but  a  perusal  of  all  the 
conservative  estimates  point  out  one  fact — hunters 
and  fishermen  make  up  the  biggest  single  interest 
group  on  the  North  American  continent. 

One  outdoor  writer  wrily  commented  that  "Spoon- 
ing is  the  only  sport  in  which  more  interest  is  shown 
— and  that's  mostly  an  indoors  affairs." 

You  see,  today's  "outdoorsman"  is  not  the  sun- 
browned  man  of  the  soil  he  was  a  generation  or  so 
ago.  He  is  mei'ely  a  captive  in  the  steel  and  stone 
jail  of  city  living.  He  doesn't  get  to  hunt  and  fish 
very  often.  That's  why  he  thirsts  so  to  read  about  it. 
Maybe  once  a  year — on  a  vacation  trip,  if  he's  lucky, 
he  gets  saturated  with  enough  hunting.  Just  maybe. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  probably  never  gets  enough. 
You  can't  waste  space  that  is  avidly  read.  Outdoor 
columns,  properly  written,  are  among  the  best  read 
sections  of  any  newspaper.  Adequate  coverage  of 
season  openers,  pictures  of  readers  with  game,  con- 
servation news,  digests  of  laws,  news  about  where 
to  go  in  order  to  catch  what  kind  of  fish,  and  bag 
what  kind  of  game,  etc.,  is  all  HOT  NEWS  these 
days.   It's  bigger  than  man  bites  dog — by  a  big  bite. 

Every  metropolitan  newspaper  should  have  a  full 
time  outdoor  writer  who  can  devote  his  entire  energy 
to  covering  the  local,  state  and  national  outdoor  scene 
for  his  readers.  This  man  ought  to  be  a  hunter  and 
fisherman,  a  good  sport,  a  good  writer,  and  a  special- 
ist in  his  field — much  like  any  other  columnist  writ- 
ing about  a  specialized  subject  or  subjects.  You'd 
be  surprised  how  many  qualify — once  the  full  time 
job  with  a  salary  commensurate  with  the  position 
is  offered.  Most  outdoor  writers  can  also  handle  a 
camera. 

Only  a  few  papers  employ  such  a  full  time  outdoor 
man — and  only  a  few  of  these  papers  utilize  his 
talents  to  the  fullest  extent.  Plenty  of  others  have 
part-time  writers  who  contribute  small  columns  that 
may  or  may  not  get  in  he  paper  once,  twice,  or  three 
times  a  week. 

Yes,  maybe  today's  editors  and  publishers  have 
traded  a  "nose  for  news"  for  "No's  for  news."         * 


NATIONAL   HUNTER   CASUALTY   REPORT 
GIVES    EVIDENCE    OF    CARELESSNESS 

The  National  Rifle  Association  has  issued  its  annual 
publication  giving  hunting  accident  figures  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  This  year's  report  contains  information  compiled 
from    34    States    and    2    Canadian    Provinces. 

Some  of  the  excerpts  from  the  booklet  present  most 
interesting  data.  For  example,  it  has  been  proved  vifithout 
a  doubt,  the  report  says  that  75  percent  of  all  hunting 
accidents  occur  at  ranges  less  than  50  yards.  Well  over 
one-third  occurred  at  less  than  10  yards.  Thirty  percent 
of  all  accidents,  on  the  national  basis,  were  self-inflicted. 

From  reports  received,  the  rifle  caused  39  percent  pf 
the  hunter  casualties.  The  shotgun  was  involved  in  61 
percent.  The  remaining  8  percent  were  caused  by  pistols 
and   bows   and   arrows. 


May-June,  195G 
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Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo 


By  Mel  Washburn 


The  great  deflator  of  egos,  the  famous  outdoor 
contest  that  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  the  one 
competitive  assembly  in  America  where  wealth, 
excellence  of  gear  or  exclusive  luxury  of  sport  craft 
fares  no  better  (and  often  not  as  good)  than  the 
most  simple  tackle  of  a  boy  in  a  home-made  pirogue, 
is  beginning  to  excite  the  dyed-in-the-wool  sports 
fishermen  once  more.  This  leveler  of  the  high  and 
low,  this  impartial  piscatorial  institution,  the  Grand 
Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  is  gathering  in  its  legion  of 
enthusiasts  for  the  1956  renewal  July  19,  20  and  21. 

According  to  Dr.  Don  L.  Peterson,  president, 
and  Urban  C.  Wilkinson,  general  chairman  of  the 
rodeo  this  year,  new  records  will  be  set  before  the 
contestants  even  get  to  the  post.  The  prize  list  is 
more  imposing  than  ever  with  the  rich  silver  and 
gold  trophies  for  the  tarpon  prizes;  an  outboard 
motor  for  the  first  prize  in  each  of  the  other  classi- 
fications, and  in  addition  this  year  there  will  be  an 
individual  trophy  as  well  as  an  outboard  motor  for 
these  winners.  There  will,  of  course  be  a  1956  Ford 
automobile  as  the  top  prize;  a  $l,000-savings  bond, 
three  new  speed  hulls,  one  to  be  awarded  each  day ; 
three  $100  prizes  one  to  be  awarded  each  day  for 
the  taker  of  the  smallest  tarpon  that  day ;  and  thou- 


sands of  dollars  worth  of  merchandise  prizes  to  go 
to  the  lucky  anglers. 

The  rodeo  caps  this  year  will  be  red  and  white 
and  of  the  finest  material  and  enough  have  been 
ordered  to  provide  caps  for  more  than  2,000  en- 
trants. With  good  weather  it  is  expected  that  at 
least  2,000  fishermen  will  be  registered.  Inquiries 
and  reservations  indicate  there  will  be  hundreds 
from  other  states,  and  there  will  be  many  yachts 
and  sport  cruisers  from  other  Southern  states  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Power  Squadron  of  this  district, 
which  embraces  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama and  part  of  Florida,  have  been  instructed  to 
rendezvous  at  Lafitte  on  July  18  and  join  the  pre- 
rodeo  jubilee  that  has  been  an  annual  part  of  the 
rodeo  festivities,  and  which,  this  year,  is  to  be  en- 
larged and  embellished  into  a  reunion  celebration 
of  thrilling  proportions. 

The  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  Association,  spon- 
sors of  this  event  since  1928  exact  only  one  condition 
each  year;  that  you  must  register  to  participate  in 
the  prize  awards,  and  that  you  must  display  good 
sportsmanship  at  all  times.  There  are  no  other  re- 
quirements and  the  world  is  welcome.-y^ 


Dr.   Don    L.   Peterson,  above,   is  currently   serving   as   president 
of  the   Grand    Isle   Tarpon    Rodeo   association. 


Planning  the  Grand   Isle  rodeo  this  year  is  in  the  capable  hands 
of   Urban   Wilkinson,   general   chairman. 
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Pear  Editor: 

The  enclosed  lines  are  original,  and  the  question  posed  is  not  just 
a  rhetorical  or  philosophical  one  for  me.  It  stems  from  deep  personal 
problems.  My  husband  is  a  hunter;  I  have  a  teen-aged  son,  now  per- 
mitted to  hunt,  and  two  younger  boys  straining  at  the  leash. 

I  can't  claim  to  speak  for  all  mothers.  Some  would  never  see  my 
views.  But  in  coming  to  grips  with  this  problem,  and  winning  personal 
peace  through  reaching  a  decision,  I  have  tried  to  face  realities  and 
keep  faith  with  myself  and  tenets  I  steer  by. 

I  don't  sign  my  name  because  one  feels  shy  about  so  exposing 
their  soul  searching  to  others,  should  these  lines  find  their  way  into 
print.  Besides,  many  of  my  friends  have  little  use  for  poetry — less 
than  none  for  blank  verse.  It  would  perhaps  embarrass  my  older  son 
for  me  to  speak  so  personally. 

— A  Mother 

My  sons  go  hunting?  To  the  lake,  the  swamp,  and  forest;  to  the  vigil, 

and  the  cold,  and  march  that  tries  the  strongest;  to  the  grimness 

of  slaughter  and  death;  to  the  danger  of  boat,  and  gun,  and  shell? 
Instinctively,  my  mother  heart  recoils,  and  I  reject  the  thought. 
But  slow  time  brings  longer  thoughts  and  deeper — 
I  would  not  have  my  sons  one  of  those  who  fatten  at  the  hunter's  table — 

yet  scorn  the  savage  role  of  he  who  kills. 
I  would  not  have  them  be  of  those  who  owe  the  very  breath  they  draw 

to  some  men's  courage,   facing   slaughter  grim  on   bloody  fields — 

yet  piously  reject  the  thought  of  war  or  strife. 
I  would  have  them  of  the  company  of  men  who  face  the  whole  of  life, 

who  bear  their  share  of  heavy  loads  and  pain.  I  would  they  earned 

their  way. 
Go,  my  sons. 
Perhaps  from  these  blue  lakes,  these  russet  hills,  and  quiet  dawns,  you 

may  draw  timeless  strength  to  steady  you  in  hour  of  need. 
Perhaps  from  vigil  cold  and  forced  march,  endurance  may  be  gained 

by  play  for  higher  stakes. 
When  all  of  life  you  hold  worthwhile  is  in  a  balance  to  be  lost  or  won — 

these  lads  in  field  and  wood  may  prove  their  worth. 
Go  hunting,  sons.  My  prayers  attend  you.  -k 
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Fifteen  round-trips  from  the  northern  breeding 
grounds  of  Saskatchewan,  Canada  to  the  southern 
wintering  domicile  of  the  Louisiana  marshland  is 
the  interesting  story  of  two  banded  mallard  drakes 


Trapping  and  banding  ducks  give  the  biologist  an 
opportunity  to  record  valuable  information  on  each 
individual  bird.  Here  the  ducks  are  banded  and  re- 
leased  for   future   flights. 


After  capture  these  two  ducks  are  penned  for  further 
study.  Their  age,  weight  and  other  factual  data  is 
recorded.  Sportsmen  are  asked  to  return  all  bands  to 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  at  Laurel,  Mary- 
land. 


Oxley  of  Monroe  in  one  day's  hunting  last  December. 

Banded  at  Orland  Park,  Illinois  and  the  Chau- 
tauqua national  refuge  at  Havana,  Illinois  in  October 
of  1940,  the  mallards  had  flown  approximately  120,- 
000  miles  or  the  equivalent  of  five  times  around  the 
world  before  meeting  the  fate  of  Mr.  Oxley's  firing 
piece.  The  interesting  data  was  arrived  at  follow- 
ing the  return  of  the  bands  to  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wild  Life  Service,  Laurel,  Maryland. 

One  of  the  ducks,  already  an  adult  at  the  time,  was 
banded  at  McGinnes  Slough,  Orland  Park,  Illinois, 
on  October  29,  1940.  The  other,  a  juvenile  when 
banded,  was  tagged  by  personnel  of  the  Chautauqua 
national  wildlife  refuge  at  Havana,  Illinois  on 
October  14,  1940.  They  were  two  of  approximately 
75  banded  ducks  killed  in  the  northeast  Louisiana 
area  during  the  past  hunting  season. 


killed  by  an  Ouachita  parish  sportsman  during  the 
past  season  in  the  Wham  Brake  area  near  Monroe. 

According  to  Joe  L.  Herring,  supervising  biologist 
of  district  two  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission,  the  ducks  were  killed  by  W.  M. 


"Sportsmen  who  have  duck  bands  in  their  posses- 
sion," said  Herring,  "are  urged  to  send  their  bands 
with  dates,  parish,  location  and  how  killed  to  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild  Life  Service  at  Laurel,  Mary- 
land and  the  souvenir  band  and  information  on  the 
bird  will  be  returned."  -k 
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it  was  misinformation.  Today,  research  has  pro- 
gressed to  a  point  where  we  do  have  some  of  the 
answers  (though  many  more  are  still  needed).  Our 
major  bottleneck  now  is  "education."  Fortunately, 
there  is  growing  interest  in  this  important  aspect  of 
conservation.  However,  with  more  and  more  fisher- 
men, the  interest  must  still  grow  very  decidedly. 

THE  SCHOOLS 

Conservation  education  is  receiving  increasing  at- 
tention in  the  schools.  The  problems,  here,  seems  to 
be  one  of  getting  suitable  training  for  the  teachers 
themselves,  and  of  providing  the  teachers  with  suit- 
able teaching  materials.  A  conglomertation  of  state 
and  federal  publications  tends  only  to  confuse  teach- 
ers, and  does  not  give  them  an  over-all  picture  of  our 
conservation  problems  and  concepts. 

THE  SPORTSMEN'S  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sportsmen's  groups  are  showing  increasing  inter- 
est in  conservation  education  through  junior  clubs, 
junior  conservation  camps,  and  in  other  ways.  Each 
club  should  perferably  have  an  education  committee, 
whose  interest  should  be  in  educating  the  club  mem- 
bers and  other  sportsmen  as  well  as  the  next  genera- 
tion of  fishermen  and  hunters.  Here,  as  in  the 
schools,  the  programs  may  be  handicapped  somewhat 
by  the  scarcity  of  suitable  educational  material. 

THE  FISH  AND  GAME  DEPARTMENTS 

In  a  number  of  states,  the  fish  and  game  (or 
conservation)  departments  have  taken  the  initiative 
in  conservation  education.  A  few  still  have  almost 
no  contact  with  the  public,  not  even  to  the  extent 
of  issuing  press  releases.  Others  have  extensive  in- 
formation-education programs.  As  an  example  of 
the  latter,  here  is  a  very  brief  resume  of  the  Missouri 
department  of  conservation  program,  about  as  re- 
ported earlier  in  the  BULLETIN : 

Eight  people,  with  16  to  19  counties  each,  work- 
ing directly  with  schools  on  all  levels,  in  assisting 
teachers  and  administrators  in  planning  and  inte- 
grating conservation  education  in  the  present-day 
curriculum.  They  work  with  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators as  individuals  and  also  through  work- 
shops where  they  combine  lecture  with  field  work. 
Each  pearson  on  this  staff  is  college-trained,  an 
experienced  teacher  with  majors  in  education  and 
one  of  the  sciences.  These  folks,  when  invited,  also 
go  into  classrooms  and  actually  teach  courses, 
demonstrating  how  the  resource  story  can  be 
integrated.  Two  of  these  people  have  radio  pro- 
grams. They  teach  youngsters  in  a  studio  while 
thousands  of  other  youngsters  follows  them  in 
their  classrooms. 

Weekly  news  releases  to  1,650  papers,  plus  a 
feature  article  twice  monthly. 

Thirty-seven  radio  programs  weekly.  The  com- 
mission's radio-TV  writer  produces  the  scripts, 


and  mails  them  to  conservation  agents  who  put 
them  on  the  air  with  their  adaptations  to  local 
conditions. 

A  monthly  magazine  (one  of  the  best)  with  a 
circulation  of  69,000.  Also,  pamphlets  and  book- 
lets on  fish,  game,  forestry,  etc. 

Production  of  one  30-minute  film  per  year. 
These  films  have  grained  wide  recognition  for 
their  excellent  quality.  About  30,000  people  per 
month  view  the  films  from  the  commission's  film 
library. 

An  exhibit  program  for  fairs  and  shows. 
An  excellent  library  of  wildlife  still  pictures — 
produced  by  commission  photographers. 

Special  literature  for  school  kids.  Series  covers 
special  publications  for  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  grades,  and  junior  high  school.  Each  level 
has  its  major  subject. 

And,  of  course,  there  are  those  many  hundreds 
of  individual  inquiries,  which  get  individual  atten- 
tion, plus  numerous  talks  and  appearances  by  com- 
mission personnel  whose  major  work  is  in  activi- 
ties other  than  education-information. 

Many  fish  and  game  departments  are  handicapped 
in  their  education  programs  because  of  their  small 
budgets.  A  survey  made  in  1953  indicated  that,  even 
though  "education"  is  now  our  major  bottleneck, 
only  three  percent  of  the  fish  and  game  budget  (on 
the  average)  is  used  for  information-education. 
Commissions  and  legislatures  which  might  be  quick 
to  increase  budgets  for  hatcheries,  or  for  more 
wardens,  tend  to  be  reluctant  to  provide  funds  for 
education,  presumably  because  it's  less  tangible.  In 
some  instances,  too,  they  undoubtedly  fear  that  the 
funds  may  be  used  for  "propaganda"  instead  of  for 
"education." 

Partly  because  of  the  shortage  of  funds,  some  pro- 
grams are  not  as  well  run  as  they  might  be.  For 
example,  the  magazines  issued  by  many  state  fish 
and  game  agencies  could  be  improved. 

A  graduate  student  in  journalism  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Oklahoma  recently  studied  the  state  magazines 
as  his  special  problem  for  a  Master's  degree.  In 
applying  a  readability  test,  he  found  that  none  rated 
"very  easy",  and  only  one  rated  "fairly  easy."  Two- 
thirds  rated  "fairly  difficult"  or  "very  difficult." 
None  of  the  state  magazines  rated  "dramatic"  or 
"very  interesting."  About  one-third  rated  "interest- 
ing"; the  other  two-thirds  were  classed  as  "mildly 
interesting"  or  "dull"  in  human  interest  values. 
Only  nine  magazines  rated  both  "standard"  (or 
better)  in  reading  ease  and  "interesting"  in  human 
interest. 

It's  obvious  from  the  study  that  the  quality  of  our 
conservation  education  material  can  be  improved  de- 
cidedly. Much  of  it  must  be  improved  if  it  is  to  be 
effective. 
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OTHER  GROUPS 

Numerous  other  groups,  especially  youth  groups, 
are  actively  interested  in  conservation  education. 
For  example,  the  Boy  Scouts  emphasized  conserva- 
tion during  1954,  and  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
give  the  subject  extensive  consideration  in  the 
future.  Most  of  this  program  is  of  an  educational 
nature. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  TEACH? 

We  don't  pretend  to  know  exactly  what  should  be 
taught  in  fish  conservation.  Three  underlying  con- 
cepts, though,  seem  to  be  of  basic  importance.  Here 
they  are: 

1.  A  lake  or  stream  is  really  an  aquatic  pasture. 
We  must  take  the  same  rational  viewpoint  toward 
the  production  of  crops  in  our  waters  that  we  take 
toward  production  on  the  land.  (For  many  years 
we  were  rational  about  our  land  pastures,  but  ex- 
pected our  aquatic  "pastures"  to  produce  mira- 
cles). 

2.  Angling  today  is  for  relaxation,  not  pri- 
marily for  "meat."  (With  present  human  popula- 
tions, and  the  resultant  heavy  fishing  pressure, 
some  waters  can  no  longer  provide  the  anglers 
with  big  quantities  of  meat.  But,  they  can  furnish 
many  man-days  of  healthful,  badly  needed  relaxa- 
tion. The  emphasis  must  be  on  the  enjoyment  of 
fishing.  If  "meat"  is  all  that  is  wanted,  it  can  be 
bought  at  the  corner  store  more  cheaply  than  it 
can  be  caught  by  angling). 

3.  Fish  conservation  has  become  a  complicated 
science;  we  must  rely  on  the  trained  specialist  in 
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the  same  way  that  we  rely  on  professionals  in 
medicine,  law,  engineering,  dentistry  and  other 
fields.  (Fish  conservation  is  a  relatively  new  sci- 
ence; we  still  lack  many  of  the  answers  and  we 
sometimes  make  mistakes.  However,  we  rely  on 
the  physician  even  though  he  can't  cure  some  ail- 
ments and  even  though  he  makes  errors  in  diag- 
nosis) . 

These  three  items  are  not  the  full  answer  to  fish 
conservation  education.  But,  if  we  recognize  that 
our  aquatic  pastures  have  much  in  common  with 


their  dryland  equivalent;  if  we  realize  that  our 
limited  fish  supplies  in  many  waters  are  more  valu- 
able for  recreation  than  for  meat ;  and  if,  as  in  other 
fields,  we  rely  on  the  specialist,  we  will  have  reached 
the  point  where  fish  conservation  can  make  rapid 
progress. 

EDUCATING  THE  PROFESSIONAL 

We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  educating  the 
professional  fishery  worker.  The  tendency  has  been 
to  give  him  a  thorough  background  in  biology  and 
related  subjects.  If  the  worker  is  to  be  strictly  a 
researcher,  this  background  training  is  proper  and 
is  probably  adequate.  But,  most  workers  who  begin 
as  biologists  end  up  in  other  capacities.  For  them 
the  "biology"  training,  alone,  is  highly  inadequate. 

The  fishery  worker  will  be  in  constant  contact 
with  people.  He  will  soon  discover  that  humans,  not 
fish,  are  his  major  problems.  In  this  connection,  he 
should  have  training  in  sociology  and  psychology, 
as  well  as  in  journalism  and  other  media  of  expres- 
sion. Ability  to  write  a  technical  paper  will  be  of 
secondary  importance.  Ability  to  talk,  to  appear 
efi'ectively  on  TV  and  radio,  and  to  write  simply  and 
understandably  in  a  popular  vien,  will  be  immensely 
more  important. 

If  the  "biologist"  is  to  become  an  administrator, 
he  must  know  something  about  business  administra- 
tion and  economics. 

We  know,  now,  that  land  and  water  use  are  all- 
important  to  fishing.  The  fishery  worker  must  know 
something  about  forestry,  soil  conservation,  pollu- 
tion, mining,  irrigation,  and  other  major  land  and 
water  uses. 

The  fishery  worker  who  is  not  engaged  solely  in 
research  needs  a  broad  background ;  mere  training 
in  biology  is  highly  inadequate.  Actually,  there 
should  be  two  categories — training  for  research,  and 
training  for  fish  management.  The  first  of  these 
could  be  highly  restricted ;  the  other  should  be  broad. 
For  the  first,  a  Ph.D.  degree  is  preferable;  for  the 
second  a  Master's  degree  would  probably  be  better. 
There's  another  argument  for  the  two  categories — 
an  individual  who  excells  in  one  of  them  is  usually 
poorly  suited  for  the  other.  The  top-notch  research- 
er is  usually  an  introvert,  and  is  highly  sensitive. 
The  fish  management  man  must  be  thick-skinned 
enough  to  take  in  stride  a  certain  amount  of  abuse. 
The  one  primarily  produces  information,  the  other 
"sells"  and  uses  it. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  must  recognize  these 
differences  if  they  are  to  provide  competent  person- 
nel. The  professors  must  recognize,  too,  that  the 
compus  habitat  and  the  off -campus  habitat  are  two 
different  environments.  It  happens  that  most  fishery 
professors  are  rather  strictly  research  men,  and  that 
they  can  do  a  better  job  of  training  researcher  than 
of  training  fishery  personnel  who  need  a  broader 
basis  of  learning.  -^ 
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THE  LAST  CAST 


by  Steve  Harmon 


Quietly  I  eased  along  the  banks  of  the  big  pond 
and  popped  a  cast  out  into  the  morning  cool  water. 
The  Lucky  13,  that's  my  favorite  when  fishing  the 
lily  pads,  began  to  work  in  the  edges  of  the  pads  as 
I  reeled  and  stopped,  reeled  and  stopped.    Then  it 
was  as  if  lightning  had  struck.  There  was  a  jerk  that 
almost  tore  the  rod  from  my  hand.    This  was  the 
strike  I  had  been  waiting  for  and  the  immediate 
thought  was,  am  I  ready !  There  was  plenty  of  room 
to  play  and  I  let  the  lunker  play  his  own  game.   He 
churned  the  water  taking  the  big  plug  to  the  right 
and  deep.    Let  him  have  the  run  of  the  pond,  I 
thought.  Then  out  of  the  water  old  mossy  came  and 
it  was  one  of  those  times  when  the  photographer 
shoulda  been  there.    What  a  beautiful  sight.    Down 
again  he  went  and  I  knew  the  13  had  him  well 
hooked.    He  looked  to  be  about  a  ten  pounder   (of 
course,  at  this  stage  they  always  seem  to  be  three 
times  larger).    Easy  now  .  .  .  fight  it  cool.    I  kept 
the  line  tight,  reeling  in  now.    He  had  had  his  say 
and  now  it  was  my  turn  to  take  the  lead.   His  fight 
was  over  and  mine  just  beginning.   My  nervous  sys- 
tem was  shot  but  remembering  the  anchor  lap  in  the 
mile  relay,  I  gave  it  that  last  lunge.   Up  the  sloping 
sandy  bank  he  came  and  he  was  all  I  had  hoped  for. 
Weighing  four  pounds  eight  ounces,  he  was  a  large- 
mouth  bass  from  one  of  the  hottest  farm  ponds  in  the 
state.  And  the  beauty  of  it  was  that  it  was  only  a  few 
miles  from  home.  That's  the  story  of  the  big  lunker. 
And  that's  the  story  that  can  be  told  daily  on  the 
ponds  throughout  the  Pelican  State.  Louisiana  ranks 
second  to  none  in  farm  fish  pond  restocking.  And  our 
new  director  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries commission,  Ernest  S.  Clements,  has  already 
indicated  that  he  intends  to  again  put  into  operation 
a  gigantic  fish  rescue  and  lake,  stream,  and  pond  re- 
stocking program.   This  should  be  pleasant  news  to 
the  increasing  number  of  anglers  in  the  state. 

Sportsmen  throughout  the  entire  southland  were 
saddened  recently  upon  hearing  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Arthur  Van  Pelt,  78,  widely  known  outdoor  writer 
for  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune.  Although  I 
had  only  known  Mr.  Van  for  about  three  months,  he 
had  spent  many  hours  at  my  desk  briefing  me  on  the 
value  of  our  hunting  and  fishing  grounds.   We  had 


planned  a  "first"  for  me  ...  a  deep  sea  fishing  trip 
in  the  Gulf.  His  was  a  gentle  personality;  easy  on 
the  draw.  He  was  president  of  the  New  Orleans 
Sportsmen's  League,  an  active  member  of  the  Loui- 
siana Outdoor  Writers'  Association  and  the  Grand 
Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  Association.  If  there  ever  was 
such  a  thing  as  an  expert,  Mr.  Van  would  be  the  one 
in  the  field  of  outdoors.  His  death  came  suddenly  and 
at  a  time  he  was  doing  what  he  liked  best  .  .  .  talk- 
ing over  plans  for  the  elaborate  Grand  Isle  rodeo. 
We'll  miss  Mr.  Van,  but  few  of  us  will  forget  him. 
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At  Spring  Bayou  you  ease  the  trailer  into  the  water  and  off 
comes  the  boat  and  outboard  and  minutes  later  you're 
chunking   the    plug   or   baiting   with   the   red   wiggler. 

Although  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Conservation- 
ist to  pay  for  manuscripts,  we  are  always  delighted 
to  receive  stories  and  photogi-aphs  of  outdoor  life. 
So,  if  you  have  a  good  story  about  a  fishing  or  hunt- 
ing trip,  put  it  down  on  paper  and  send  it  to  us.  The 
approximately  45,000  subscribers  to  the  Conserva- 
tionist would  be  interested  in  knowing  who  catch  or 
bag  the  big  ones.  Also  there  is  tremendous  interest 
in  the  "Readers  Snapshots"  section.  If  you  have  a 
glossy  print  of  fish  or  game,  please  send  it  along  with 
the  necessary  information,  such  as  names,  places, 
sizes,  quantity  and  dates.  We  will  gladly  return  the 
photos  at  your  request. 


A  boy,  boat,  casting  rod  and  a  fish  ...  no  juvenile  delinquincy. 


